IV
THE FIRST HELICOPTER
THE four months spent in Paris in the cradle of
European aviation proved to be very helpful.
In addition to the engine, materials, books and maga-
zines, I brought back a good store of information. I
had obtained valuable experience from the few suc-
cessful attempts and the numerous failures that I had
seen. However, I learned very little about the flying
machine itself. I saw aeroplanes and I, myself, was
working on a helicopter, and I got hold of some funda-
mental ideas on methods of creative development work
in a new branch of engineering, where reliable in-
formation was scarce. This being the case, it was
necessary to rely on intuition, which at an early period
is often the major source of information in inventive
engineering work. Intuition or inspiration, which
guides an inventor towards achieving technical pos-
sibilities that are not yet known, are liable to evolve
into day-dreaming, in which case the work has a good
chance of becoming a failure. Therefore, while some
part of inventive activities may well be compared to
the work of an artist or even a poet, yet to achieve his
purpose, the pioneer designer must keep all his ideas
under strict control and must reduce them as much
as possible to proven facts and measured or calculated
figures, so that every idea will be verified no matter
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